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W hen Secretary of Educa- 
tion Arne Duncan ad- 
dressed t he College AP 
Board Conference in 
July 2010, he stated, “School counselors 
should ‘own the turT when it comes to 
college and career readiness counseling. 
They should be leading advocates for 
students pursuing two-year and four-year 
college degrees. But the reality, as you 
know, could not be more different. Na- 
tionwide, there is roughly one guidance 
counselor for every 475 students/' Because 
of what he called “impossible caseloads 
and antiquated conceptions oft he role of 


counselors 1 ' he noted that many guidance 
counselors spend most of their day on 
non-guidance tasks, such as being hallway 
monitors, mailing deficiency notices, fill- 
ing in as substitute teachers, and adminis- 
tering discipline, 

Tlie title of Secretary Duncan’s speech 
was “The Three Myths of High School 
Reform,” and the third myth he cited 
was, “the idea that high school educa- 
tors and counselors cannot really prepare 
students for careers or college because the 
concept of college- and career- read! ness 
b itself too elusive to evaluate meaning- 
fully with assessments or to track with 


longitudinal data systems," Duncan sees 
counselors as being among those helping 
to lead the transformation of high schools, 
and changing the lives of disadvantaged 
students, 

ACTE Takes a Position 

In 2003, the Association for Career and 
Technical Education (ACTE) reported 
on the role of the guidance professional 
in a shifting education system, noting the 
impact these rapid and complex changes 
were having on both academic and career 
and technical education (CTE), As a 
result, students and parents needed more 
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assistance than ever in navigating the 
school system and accessing information 
so they could make informed decisions 
about courses and programs that meet 
students' individual needs, 

ACTE has continued to state its posi- 
tion on the topic, and in December 200 ft, 
its Issue Brief on CTE\s role in career 
guidance noted that the lark of prepara- 
tion to navigate the changing workplace 
can be* lied specifically to a lack of career 
knowledge and awareness* Without struc- 
tured guidance activities, students may 
drift through high school without learning 
about all of the career opportunities avail- 


able and without gaining the skills that 
can help them take advantage of those op- 
portunities* They may also he in danger 
of failing to continue on to postsecondary 
education, or even worse* of dropping out 
of high school* 

The Comprehensive System 

Programs often cited by ACTE and others 
as successful are those that are described 
as comprehensive. Norman Gysbers of 
the University of Missouri -Columbia and 
Patricia Henderson, an administrative 
and clinical supervisor of counselors lor 
more than 35 years, art* the authors of 


Comprehensive Guidance Programs that I Vork. 
Gysbers also has served on the ACTE 
Guidance Career Development Division 
Policy Committee. Gibers and Hender- 
son list the delivery system components of 
a comprehensive guidance program as: 

* a guidance curriculum that includes 
lessons on topics such as conflict 
mediation, career and educational 
plan nil ig* a nd ak ohol /drug a bu sc 
prevention; 

• individual planning that helps students 
create meaningful career directions 
and organize their personal plans of 
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a unique role in assisting counselors' efforts to provide students with career 
guidance. As ACTE's Issue Brief notes, "The new CTE is much broader and more 
inclusive and includes the philosophy that all education is career education." 


study around their career goals; 

* responsive services that help students 
who are experiencing problems that in- 
terfere with their success in school; and 

* system support that allows guidance 
counselors and academic advisers suffi- 
cient time to carry out guidance pro- 
gram management and evaluation 
work, community collaboration, com- 
mittee work and required administra- 
tive tasks. 

In “School Counselors as CTE 
Stake holders,” the National Association 
of State Directors of Career Technical 
Education Consortium (NASDCTEc) and 
the American School Counselor Associa- 
tion (ASCA) slate that, “A comprehen- 
sive counseling program based on the 
ASCA National Model is a way for school 
counselors to show students all of their 
academic and technical options, including 
CTE courses," 1 

The ASCA National Model supports 
a school^ overall success by working with 
students on academic achievement, career 
planning and personal /social develop- 
ment, Comprehensive counseling and 
guidance programs include the com- 
ponents of individual student planning, 
guidance curriculum responsive services, 
and system support. 

Model Programs 

Utah developed its Comprehensive Court- 
seling and Guidance Program in 1989, 


and the program is recognized for its 
success in four areas of student outcomes 
that its counselors help students achieve: 
academic/ learning development, life/ 
career development, multicultural /global 
citizen development, and personal /social 
development, A key feature of the Utah 
model is the individual planning compo- 
nent better known as the Student Educa- 
tion Occupation Plan (SEOP), which 
allows students and counselors to organize 
and promote student accomplishments, 
and helps students, parents, teachers and 
counselors plan, monitor and manage 
educational and career development in 
middle and high school. 

The October 2001 issue of Techniques 
featured the Utah model in the article, 
“Setting the Course," and spotlighted 
Utah’s Davis School District, which in 
1999 had received the Planning for Life 
Award developed by the U.S. Army and 
the National Consortium of State Guid- 
ance Supervisors (NCSGS). The district 
was honored for its academic and career 
1 >I a n n i n g, w h ich i n cl uded de vel opi ng 
guidance curriculum manuals written by 
and for counselors to use with the cur- 
riculum in elementary, middle and high 
schools. 

In 2009, NCSGS awarded first place in 
its ABC Awards Program to the Green- 
ville Middle Academy in Greenville, 

South Carolina, because the school was 
highly rated across all of the NCSGS 
standards and program elements of guid- 


ance curriculum, individual planning, 
responsive services and system sup- 
port. “Most impressive," notes NCSGS, 
“was how guidance b integrated into 
the whole educational experience. The 
program deals with personal and social 
skills as well as life skills, employability 
and career and life planning. The core of 
the guidance experience is found within 
the school’s guidance career awareness 
and exploration curriculum, including a 
program called Goal Mine. The commu- 
nity and faculty seem to all be involved in 
some way in the planning, delivery and 
assessment of impact and effects of the 
program. 1 ’ According to NCSGS, in the 
Greenville Middle Academy program, 
students have job shadowing opportuni- 
ties, as well as a variety of career assess- 
ments, and they arc involved in character 
education. In addition, they each have an 
educational and life plan before gradua- 
tion. 

In Missouri, the Comprehensive 
Guidance Program curriculum is orga- 
nized around three strands: personal 
and social development, academic devel- 
opment, and career development. The 
three strands then lead to nine “Big Ideas" 
that include not just developing goals, but 
applying career exploration and planning 
as well as educational skills. The cur- 
riculum framework is the result of the cob 
laborative work of school counselors from 
across Missouri, and according to the 
NASDCTEc and ASCA report, the Mis- 
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souri Comprehensive Guidance Program 
has resulted in academic benefits for 
students and schools, 

Nebraska is another state that is often 
cited for its model school counseling 
program, Nebraska's goals /standards are 
called “Essential Learning" and Center 
around academic development, career 
development, and personal /social devel- 
opment, The Nebraska Career Educa- 
tion (NCE) Model b also based upon the 
ASCA National Model, and the school 
guidance curriculum includes what NCE 
calls structured developmental lessons 
designed to assist students in achieving the 
competencies of the Essential Learning 
domains. It is presented through the NCE 
delivery system in K— 1 2 classrooms and 
group activities. 

According to NASDGTEc and ASCA, 
community colleges in tlx: state are also 
“embracing the NCE model in admissions 
materials and other planning resources for 
seamless transitions between secondary 
and postsecondary/ 1 

NCE also includes Curriculum for 
Careen (C4C) — a middle school cur- 
riculum for career exploration that aligns 
with the NCE model and teaches students 
to develop their own personal learning 
plans. Individual student planning is an 
important component of the Nebraska 
delivery system and consists of school 
counselors coordinating ongoing systemic 
activities designed to assist students in 
establishing personal goals and academic 
and career planning. Among the other 
resources offered by NCE is Nebraska 
Career Connections, a Web-based infor- 
mation tool, which NCE notes “provides 
individualized accounts and valuable 
resources lor determining career paths 
and necessary education to achieve career 
and life goals " 

NGE's delivery system also includes 
what it terms “Responsive Services,” 
which are activities that meet the immedi- 
ate needs of students and their families, 
and which can be initiated through the 
school counselor or by the student, parent. 


teacher or administrator. An Advisory 
Council is also part of the NCE manage- 
ment system, and its stated purpose is “to 
help set program goals, provide support, 
offer advice, review activities and advo- 
cate for the school counseling program 
wit hint he com m u n ity " 

Guidance Along the Career Path 

As GTE has evolved from the old 
vocational -technical model, guidance and 
counseling programs have had to evolve 
as well. Today, there arc career pathways 
and Career Clusters that help define 
occupational opportunities and the ways 
in which students can reach them. Many 
programs use these initiatives in their 
school counseling programs. 

The Utah Comprehensive Counseling 
and Guidance program supports the Ca- 
reer and Technical Education Pathways 
initiative, which provides templates for 
school counselors to utilize when working 
with students on developing their indi- 
vidual SEOPs, and the program's Web 
site notes: “Through the SEOP process, 
counselors identify appropriate pathways 
that meet each student's interests, abilities 
and goals." 

In Missouri, the Big Ideas include “ap- 
plying career exploration and planning 
skills in the achievement oflife/career 
goals, 11 as well as skills that will help 
students in post secondary education and 
the workforce. 

The Nebraska school counseling 
program aligns with the Career Cluster 
Initiative, and its tools for individual 
student planning include a Career Cluster 
interest checklist. The Career Cluster Ini- 
tiative is also part of the planning process 
at the Greenville Middle Academy, where 
eight h -graders are asked to develop an 
individual graduation plan and select a 
preferred cluster of study. 

There is no doubt that the job of 
today's career guidance counselor is a 
challenging one, as is even recognized by 
the education secretary. But despite those 
challenges acknowledged by Secretary 


Duncan and others, today’s CTE pro- 
grams can play a unique role in assisting 
counselors’ efforts to provide students 
with career guidance. As ACTE's Issue 
Brief notes, “The new CTE is much 
broader and more inclusive and includes 
the philosophy that all education is career 
education/' This new CTE philosophy 
provides career development to all stu- 
dents, for all levels of education and for all 
career fields. D 
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Interested in exploring rhi^ topic 
further? Discus it with your 
coWepgues on the ACTE brums at www. 
a cteonl in eorg/forum ,ospx , 


Further Guidance \ 

For more information about the role of \ 
career guidance and development In CTE, 
here are some resources to explore, as well as 
the links to the programs featured in this article, 

ACTE Guidance and Career 
Development Division 

www, acteon fine, o rg/guidar>ce, aspx 

ACTE Issue Brief: Career and Technical 
Education's Role In Career Guidance 

www. acteon tineo rg 

American School Counsebr Association 

www.se hoolcounselororg 

School Counselors as CTE Stakeholders 

ww w. ca reer tech . org/show/ publications 

Motional Consortium for 
Stale Guidance leadership 

ww w. gu idanc ecornorli um. com 

Greenville Middle Academy 

www- g reenvi He. kl 2 sc >u s/g vi I lem /index,asp 

Missouri Comprehensive Guidance Program 

hltp://mi$$ou ri ca reereducation . org 

Nebraska School Counseling Model 

www, nde. state, ne.u s/C AR ED/iodex ,ih tm 

Utah Comprehensive Counseling 
and Guidance Program 

www. sc bools ,ut<4i.g©v/c te/gui dance, html 
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